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FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOB SCOTT. 


Iam renewedly confirmed ina sentiment I have | ; 


long been settled in; which is, that there never 
was, and never will be, but one true religion in 
the world ; to wit, ‘ The work of the Spirit of 
God in the souls of mankind ;’ that some of all 
denominations have something of this true reli- 
gion, even though some of them, through the 
prejudice of education, may disallow it in pro- 
fession; and that no man has any real religion 
but what he comes to the knowledge and experi- 
ence of, through the influence of this Holy 
Spirit. This it is that begins and carries on the 
work; this it is that, by its own divine influence 
operating in the minds of mankind, reveals 
Christ in them, ‘ the hope of glory ;’ (Col. i. 27,) 
or so operates from time to time, on reading the 
Scriptures, or other good books, on hearing the 
gospel preached, on meditating on the works of 
creation and providence, on God’s judgments in 
the earth, or his dealing with themselves, as in- 
dividuals ; or whatever other occasion, circum- 
stance, or thing, is ever made a mean of convic- 
tion or conversion; the Holy Spirit so operates, 
I say, in all these cases, as to produce the happy 
effect ; and without the inward operation thereof, 
all these other opportunitics and things would be 
utterly in vain, as to salvation, and never able to 
produce the least degree of true religion or sanc- 
tification in the soul. So that, though there are 
many opinions, many creeds, professions and de- 
hominatious, and some truly religious persons in 
them all; yet there is, and can be but one TRUE 
RELIGION : all true religion is of one kind; all 
Springs from one source. And blessed and 
adored for ever be the Lord, in order that all men 
may, if they will, be benefited experimentally by 
this one true religion, ‘ the manifestation of the 

pirit is given to every man to profit withal.’ 
(1 Cor. xii. 7.) He that rightly profits thereby, 
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and continyes so to do, will live in the exercise 
of the one true faith, will witness the one true 
Christian baptism, will know and obey the one 
Living Lord; will, by the Holy Ghost, in word 
and deed acknowledge and call him Lord, and so 
will be saved with an everlasting salvation. And, 
on the other hand, seeing a measure of the Holy 
Spirit is given to every man; seeing the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation, hath appeared 
to atl men;’ (Tit. ii. 11,) seeing the light and 
life of the Holy Word which in the ve 
was with God, and was God, hath enlightene 
‘every man that cometh into the world;’ (John 
i. 9,) and seeing moreover, Christ Jesus has 
tasted ‘death for every man,’ (Heb. ii. 9,) how 
shall we escape if we neglect and reject so great 
salvation? How great must be the condemnation 
of every soul, thus highly favored, which yet 
stands out and rejects the strivings of the Spirit, 
the teachings of Grace, the shinings and convic- 
tions of this divine Light! Now this Light, 
Grace, and Spirit of God, is all one, under dif- 
ferent appellations. It is called Spirit, because 
it is quick, lively and operative; and quickens 
the soul to asensibility of its state and condition; 
it is called Grace, because it is the free, unmerited 
gift of God; and it is called Light, because it 
makes manifest: as ‘whatsoever doth make 
manifest is Light,’ (Eph. v. 13,) say the Serip- 
tures. And as this Grace or Light is attended 
to, it will bring the soul into a state of Grace 
and favor with God. Well, therefore, might the 
Apostle, with holy reverence, break forth in these 
expressions, ‘ Thanks be unto God for his un- 
speukable gift !’ (2 Cor. ix. 15.) And all who 
obey the light will be brought out of darkness 
into His marvellous Light ; for though the hearts 
of fallen men are grossly darkened, yet the Light 
shineth in their dark hearts; and though the 
darkness comprehendeth it not, if it is taken heed 
unto, it will shine more and more unto the per- 
fect day; even until the whole body be full of 
light. But those who rebel against the Light, 
will grow darker and darker, until they know not 
the way thereof, nor understand the paths thereof; 
and become vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish hearts will become darkened; having 
loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. 


Time is a ship which never anchors. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION. | ate allowed thee to prepare for it. 


Be aroused, 
then, to a just consideration of thy condition; 
venture not to sleep on the brink of a precipice, 
| but apply thyself in earnest to the great work 
| before that awful proclamation is made, He 
that is filthy, let him be filthy still.” (Rey, 
xxii. 11.) 

The only mean of becoming happy here and 
hereafter, is by earnestly endeavoring to know 
and perform the Will of God. This we cannot 
do of ourselves; but Ze is graciously pleased to 
enable us, by giving to every one of his rational 
creatures a portion of his good spirit, (Titus ii, 


Embarked on the stream of time, and carried 
forward with uniform and irresistible force, how 
many thousands do we see amusing themselves 
in the pursuit of shadows, or gliding along in 
stupid unconcern, notwithstanding their sur- 
rounding companions daily disappear, and are 
gone, they know not whither. We also, fellow- 
traveller, are making rapid progress in our 
course, and it will surely be wise to devote a few 
moments to reflect upon the most important of all 
subjects which can possibly occupy our atten- 
tion—the purpose of our existence and the end 11,) which is secretly operating upon the soul, 
of our voyage. ' This it is which makes us uneasy when we do 

If we consider our animal frame, composed of wrong, and which fills the mind with comfort aud 
parts essential to the well-being of the whole, and | joy when we do right. Thus the Divine Being 
put together with inimitable skill, or survey the | communicates with his creatures ; thus he is con. 
means that have been appointed to sustain this | stantly endeavoring to draw them to himself; 
fabric during the limited period of its existence ; | and in proportion as they attend to these secret 
if we look upon the inferior animals, or study the | impulses, He manifests himself more and mor 
structure of the vegetable tribes; if, by means of | clearly to them, and they become more closely 
the faculties we possess, we endeavor to under- | ynited to him. In this way the holy men (2 Pe. 
stand a little of the laws which appear to regu-| ter j, 21) of old were inspired, and were em 
late the operations incessantly taking place in this | ployed as mediums to convey the most important 
lower world ; or, if we lift our eyes to those lu-! truths to the rest of mankind. Their writings 
minous bodies scattered through the immensity | collected together, are called the Holy Scriptures, 
of space, all proceeding harmoniously in the paths | and clearlr point out that conduct which will be 
prescribed to them, should not our souls be filled acceptable to God. (2 Tim. iii. 15.) But above 


with awe and reverence? Nothing short of In- 


finite Wisdom could have effected this: nothing | 


short of Infinite Power could sustain it for a°mo- 
ment. 


This Wisdom, and this Power, O fellow-travel- 
ler, is Gop, even thy God. .He has condescended 
to create thee what thou art. Kind and benevo- 
lent, as unlimited in power, He has provided for 
thy comfort, thy accommodation, thy pleasure, 
even here. He has furnished thee with suitable 
food, has enamelled the fields with flowers, and 
instructed every warbler of the grove in his pe- 
culiar song. He has endowed thee with reason, 
whereby thou mayest understand a little portion 
of his wonders; and, to crown the whole, has 
given thee a capacity to acquaint thyself with 
Him, the Author of them all. Every thing pro- 
claims that the object of the Creator is the hap- 
piness of his creatures ; and if thou be not happy, 
the fault is in thyself. Do not suppose that thou 
art placed in this transitory scene merely to eat, 
to drink, and to sleep, and, after a few years, to 
vanish away, like a dream or a vision of the 
night. No! thy great Creator has called thee 
into existence at that period which was consistent 
with his supreme will; and though thy frame 
shall go to decay when it may please him to call 
for the spirit which animates it, yet be assured 
that this spirit shall exist for ever. When the 
present life ceases thou must enter upon eternity, 
which will be either miserable beyond descrip- 
tion, or unspeakably happy. ‘The few and un- 
certain moments of thy present state are all that 


| all they inform us, that in the fulness of time, 
our merciful Creator (Gal. iv. 4) displayed his 
love to his rational creatures in a more conspicu- 
ous manner than he had done in preceding dis 
pensations, by sending among them his beloved 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, as a pattern and ex- 
ample to the end of time, and as the Redeemer 
of men. Jn him was seen what the world never 
beheld before—a person with all the feclings of 
human nature, and yet without sin: by Him 
the means of reconciliation and union with God 
were most clearly and affectingly displayed; 
and through Him, those who feel the weight of 
their transgressions, must seek for reconciliation. 
He is the Mediator between sinful man and the 
source of purity; and though, having accom 
plished his mission in the flesh, and offered up his 
life on the cross as a propitiation for the sins of 
mankind, he is no longer beheld with the outward 
eye, yet he is present in the hearts of all those 
who are striving to know and to perform the Di- 
vine will: he is influencing them to good thoughts 
and good actions, and enabling them to overcome 
their perverse natural inclinations, and to subdue 
their wills; and thus he is purifying, and re- 
dering them acceptable, through himeelf, to bis 
Heavenly Father. “ Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock: if any man hear my voice, and opea 
the door, I will come in to him and sup with him, 
and he with me.” (Rev. iii. 20.) And again, 
“Tf a man love me, he will keep my words, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
| him, and make our abode with him.” (John xiv. 
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93.) Infinite condescension! Unutterable love! 
His knocks are the monitions of his grace and 

spirit in the heart; and to attend to these, 
and follow them, is to open unto him. This leads 
to our purification, and consequent fitness for a 
closer communion with him. The Heavenly 
Visiter will now be no longer “as a wayfaring 
man, who tarrieth only for a night,”’ but “ we will 
make our abode with him.”’ ‘This is the essence 
of true religion; and, let our denominations in 
this world be what they may, if this be our happy 
experience we shall belong to “the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-born, whose names 
ure written in heaven.” (Heb. xii. 23.) 

But this Divine Sprit, which strives with man 
for his good, if neglected or resisted, will be gra- 
duslly withdrawn: we may harden our hearts 
wainst it, despise its reproofs, and silence its 
wice for a time. We shall then be left to our- 
wlves, and permitted to follow our own evil pro- 
pensitics: our souls will be in a state of defile- 
went and alienation from the source of true hap- 
piness, and if we die in this state, dreadful in- 
deed will be our portion. That witness for God 
which we have refused to hear, will then speak 
out in a voice not to be silenced, and from which 
we shall be no longer able to escape. 

Now is the acceptable time; now, while we 
have health and strength, let us use all diligence 
to acquaint ourselves with God, that we may be 
at peace ; for though he desires the salvation of 
all, (1 Tim. ii. 4,) he will be sought unto, and 
he has graciously promised to be found of those 
vho seek him aright. 

Our attempts will be much promoted by occa- 
tional and frequent retirement from the hurry 
ind bustle of life, if it were only for ‘one quarter 
ofan hour at a time, that we may pour out our 
souls unto our heavenly Father in prayer, be- 
weching that he would manifest unto us Ais will, 
help us to subdue our own, and bring it into con- 
frmity with his. A diligent perusal of the Holy 
&riptures is also an excellent mean of strengthen- 
ing our good desires, and comforting us under 
tral, if we entreat the Divine blessing upon it; 
for this only can open our understandings to re- 
tive those eternal truths which are indeed hid 
fom the wise and prudent of this world, but re- 
Yaled to the babes in Christ. (Matt. xi. 25.) 

True prayer is by no means so difficult as some 
hve imagined : every secret aspiration to God, 
tven if no words be uttered, is prayer; and we 
may be in the exercise of it, even when our hands 
ie engaged in our lawful occupations. This is 
the prayer which our Lord enjoined on his dis- 
tiples, that they might not enter into temptation. 
(Matt. xxvi. 41.) Many awakened souls have 
muffered great loss, and made for themselves a 
lng wilderness, by consulting with those who 
vere as much at a loss as themselves, and going 
from one learned man to another to seek that 
without, which can only be found within. The 
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kingdom of God, said Christ, (Luke xvii. 21,) 
is within you; his constant reference was to this: 
his constant aim, to turn men from a dependence 
upon the ceremonies of religion to the essence of 
it. When we are so far convinced of these great 
truths af to give up ourselves wholly to God, and 
can say with sincerity, “Thy will, and not mine 
be done,’s then we shail enjoy that heavenly com- 
munion which constitutes the happiness of the 
lessed above. Narrow prejudices will no longer 
exist; our souls will expand with love to our fel- 
low-creatures, and we shall consider all mankind 
as branches of the same family, having one com- 
mon Father. We shall feel a real interest in the 
happiness of all within our influence, and endea- 
vor to promote it to the utmost of our power. 
These are the effects which would be produced 
by submitting to the operation of Divine Grace 
in the heart. “We shall then experimentally 
know that God is good. We shall be qualified to . 
taste and see how gracious he is, by his influence 
upon our minds; by those virtuous thoughts 
which he awakens in us; by those secret com- 
forts and refreshments which he conveys into our 
souls, and by those ravishing joys and inward 
satisfactions which are perpetually springing up, 
and diffusing themselves among all the thoughts 
of good men. He is lodged in our very essence, 
and is as a soul within the soul, to irradiate its 
understanding, rectify its will, purify its pas- 
sions, and enliven all the powers of man. How 
happy is an intellectual being who, by prayer and 
meditation, by virtue and good works, opens 
this communication between God and his own 
soul! Though the whole creation frown upon 
him, and all nature look black about him, he has 
this light and support within him, that are able 
to cheer his mind, and bear him up in the midst 
of all those horrors which encompass him. He 
knows that his helper is at hand, and is always 
nearer to him than any thing else can be which 
is capable of annoying or terrifying him. In the 
midst of calumny or contempt, he attends to that 
Being who whispers better things within his soul, 
and whom he looks upon as his defender, his 
glory, and the lifter up of his head. In his 
deepest solitude and retirement he knows that he 
is in company with the greatest of Beings, and 
perceives within himself such real sensations of 
his presence as are more delightful than any 
thing that can be met with in the conversation of 
his creatures. Even in the hour of death, he 
considers the pains of his dissolution to be nothing 
else but the breaking down of that partition which 
stands betwixt his soul and the sight of that Be- 
ing who is always present with him, and is about 
to manifest himself to him in the fulness of joy.” 
If we duly ponder these things, fellow-travel- 
ler, and give our hearts to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, the end of our journey will be the 
beginning of a new existence inconceivahly glo- 
rious, and eternally happy ! 
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“ Wherewithall shall a young man cleanse his 
way? By taking heed thereto, according to 
thy word.” 


This comprehensive query and response ar- 
rested me long, and 1 think profitably, this 
morning, as I took for the subject of my medi- 
tations a portion of that divine Psalm, (the 
119th) which though read, it may be, for the 
thousandth time, is ever new, is ever fraught 
with materials for prayer, for praise, for instruc- 
tion, for everything, in short, that addresses 
itself to the best and most enduring of man’s 
faculties. 

I saw with a force and distinctness beyond 
words to express, how essential it was to pos- 
sess within the soul a principle of life and 
wisdom, superior to ourselves — our poor 
selves, how often may, we say, when we con- 
template self in its rashness, ignorance, and 
folly, especially under the heedlessness and im- 
petuosity of youth, alive, with the most intimate 
force of life to the seductions of the passions, 
but dead with the deepest sleep of death to the 
actual character and debasing tendency of the pas- 
sions, and the degrading thraldom in which they 
enslave and subdue humanity, ‘“ Wherewithall 
shall the young escape these snares, and cleanse 
their way?” By “ taking heed” to every thought 
of the heart, “according to God’s word.” 

I need scarcely say, that I am not alluding 
to the Bible, as so denominated by many reli- 
gious persons, but very ignorantly, very incon- 
gruously, as we may quickly perceive, by testing 
the term according to their acceptation of it by 
the first verse in the first chapter of the gospel 
of John, which would read somewhat preposter- 
ously. 

No! Iam alluding to that ever-living, ever- 
speaking word of God, which is not printed upon 
puper—not imprisoned in language,—not called 
the Bible, though I thankfully acknowledge that 
we have cause to love and reverence the Bible, 
i informing us of its nature, office, and dwelling- 

ace. 

And of the first, (its nature) what is its testi- 
mony? “Thy word is very pure, therefore, 
thy servant loveth it.” ‘The word of God is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow ; and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” 

Its office ? “ Thine ears shall hear a word be- 
hind thee saying, This is the way ; walk ye in it, 
when ye would turn to the right hand, and when 
ye would turn to the left.” 

Its dwelling? ‘The word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou 
mayst do it.” 

But to curtail all that need be said on this 
point: no part of Scripture is more diffuse in al- 
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lusion to, and in praise of the living word of 
God, under its different names of testimonies, 
law, statutes, &c., than this particular Psalm. 
written, be it remembered, before the Bible had 
any existence. 

To know this precious word, then, seems to m 
to comprise all the knowledge that is essential 
to our peace and goodness. I do not mean the 
knowing it asa point of doctrine ; though that iy 
something—and a great something, too, consid. 
ering how little distinct and definite prominene 
is given to it in the religious teaching of the 
day ; but I mean the knowing it, as “‘ very nigh 
us,”—as often saying to us, “ This is the wa 
walk ye in it’””—as “ piercing even to the dividing 
of our soul and spirit,” and above all, as that 
quick and powerful discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart, which cuts in sunde 
as with “‘a two edged sword,” separatizg betwee 
the preciousand the vile, and so clearly showing 
us both, in the glance of a moment, that it leaves 
us no alternative but to choose aright, if we 
would be good and happy, and such as ou 
Father, which seeth us in secret, would have w 
to be. 

Oh that I had known this blessed guide in th 
| days of my youth, said I to myself, as I musi 
| upon the notional, doctrinal, inoperative way, ia 
which, like other young persons, I had imbibe 
my religious knowledge—a knowledge whieh, 
however it might reach the head (and so far the 
conscience, that I should have driven back at once 
from openly breaking any of the ten commani- 
ments) had, as far as I can remember, no relation 
to the purposes and inclinations of my heart—- 
'no work of watching and taking heed thereto 
assigned it. Nor do I believe that, as religion 
is commonly inculcated, it does effect its prope 
and efficient office, at least not in the mode ani 
degree that is necessary for individual sanctifia- 
tion. Like every thing else, particularly in the 
present day, religion is too much constructed 
upon the plan of great show, with little reality. 
—Reminiscenses of Thought and Feeling. 





THE WONDERS OF THE CREATED UNIVERSE 


The space in which the systems composing the 
universe move, is illimitable. Were we to 
tempt to assign its limits, what could we imag 
to be beyond? The number of worlds is it 
finitely great; it is inexpressible, indeed, by nut 
bers. A ray of light traverses 180 miles 0! 
second of time. A year comprises millions of 
seconds, yet there are fixed stars so immeasurably 
distant, that their light would require millions of 
years toreach our eyes. We are acquainted with 
animals possessing teeth, and organs of moti 
and digestion, which are wholly invisible to the 
naked eye. Other animals exist, which, 
measurable, would be found many thousands of 
times smaller, which, nevertheless, possess th 
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same apparatus. These creatures, in the same|the cause. I honestly told them that I would 
manner as the larger animals, take nourishment, | not take another step in that way, and accordingly 
and are propagated by means of ova, which must, | never attended another one.”” Thus she bore tes- 
consequently, be again many hundreds of times | timony to the principles professed by Friends in 
smaller than their own bodies. It is only because | this respect, although she had little or no know- 
our organs of vision are imperfect that we do/| ledge of the Society. 
not perceive creatures a million times smaller} She continued for some time a member of the 
than these. What variety and what infinite | Presbyterian Society, and while still young in 
gradations do the constituents of our globe pre-| years, entered into married life. Not long after 
nt to us, in their properties and conditions! | the birth of her second child, she understood by 
There are bodies which are twenty times heavier | some means that a minister of the Society of 
than an equal volume of water ; there are others | Friends, who was travelling, was to have an 
which are ten thousand times lighter, the ulti-| evening meeting in the neighborhood; and in 
mate particles of which cannot be known by the | the course of the day preceding the meeting, it 
most powerful microscopes. Finally, we have | frequently occurred to her mind, accompanied 
starlight—that wonderful messenger that brings | with a desire to} attend it. Her husband was 
us daily intelligence of the continued existence | from home, and no one in the family but herself 
of numberless worlds, the expression of an im- | and children ; she was therefore at a loss to know 
material essence which no longer obeys the laws | how to dispose of them during her absence, if 
of gravitation, and yet manifests itself to our | she should attend the meeting. She finally con- 
senses by innumerable effects. Even the light | cluded to take supper early, put the children to 
of the sun—with the arrival of which upon the ' bed, and as soon as they were asleep, she wrapped 
earth inanimate nature receives life and motion | the bed-clothes around them, and set out for 
—we cleave asunder into rays which, without | the meeting, leaving them to the protection of 
my power of illumination, produce the most im-|a kind Providence ; secretly saying to herself, 
portant alterations and decompositions in organic | “ I have faith to believe they will be cared for 
nature. We separate from light certain rays until my return.” 
vhich exhibit among themselves a diversity as; She had to travel on foot about four miles to 
great as exists among colors. But nowhere do| the meeting, and on the way had to cross a 
we observe either a beginning or an end.—Le- | stream of water, which she found had risen to 
big’s Letters on Chemistry. so great a height, as to run over a small bridge 
which was placed over it for foot passengers. 
This appeared a difficulty not easily surmounted ; 
she nevertheless did not give up her intention, 
Mary Griffin, of Nine Partners, in the State as she fully believed it was her duty to ge, but 
of New York, was the daughter of Moses Pal- | resolutely waded through the strong current of 
met, of Stonington, Connecticut, who was a| the stream, without receiving any material in- 
strict member of the Presbyterian Society, zeal-| jury. After which she arrived at the meeting, 
ous in the performance of family duties, such as and while sitting therein, the following emphatic 
daily prayers, &c., yet allowed his children to | passage of scripture frequently presented itself to 
attend what were termed deeent balls, and some | her mind, till at length she believed it right to 
other places of amusement, customary amongst | rise up and express it among them: “Though 
young people at that day. thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and though thau 
In this manner Mary received her education. | set thy nest amongst the stars, thence will I 
When she was about six years of age, a remark- | bring thee'down saith the Lord.”"—Obadiah i. 4. 
able circumstance took place, showing herknow-| After she sat down, she felt great peace of 
ledge and quickness of apprehension. Being | mind, and when the meeting was over, she re- 
present when her parents were conversing about | turned rejoicing that she had been there; and on 
their minister’s salary, and the mother advising | her arrival at home, found her children safe as 
to liberality, remarking, ‘‘ We must not starve | when she left them. She at that time appeared 
the Gospel ;” the little girl replied, “ Starve the | in the garb that was customary in the society to 
Gospel, mother! that you cannot do, for it isthe | which she belonged, having a scarlet-colored 
power of God unto salvation to every one that | cloak edged with fur, &e. 
believeth.” It appeared afterwards that a man of consid- 
She was met with in an unexpected moment | erable standing, was present at the meeting—one 
tt a time little thought of by her, when she was | who had been very troublesome, and was about 
engaged on the floor in a dance, which circum-| to engage in some overbearing conduct towards 
stance she relates as follows: “‘ Whilst I was in | Friends—who was so overcome on hearing the 
the midst of the dance, my mind was solemnly | aforesaid communication, that he declined prose- 
Impressed with the sad effects of misspent time, | cuting the object he had in view; and after the 
and I immediately retired and took my seat; at | meeting was over, took an opportunity with 
which the company were surprised, and inquired | the Friends, made a satisfactory acknowledgment 
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of his error, and became a useful member of 
Society. 
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Eli Terry commenced business in clock-makin 
and watch-repairing in Plymouth, (then North- 


Mary soon afterwards joined herself in mem-| bury,) Conn., A. D. 1793. He came from East 
bership with Friends, became an approved min-| Windsor, Conn., to this place, (Waterbury,) sixty 
ister in the Society abuut the twentieth year of years ago, and had before that time been engaged 
her age, and continued in that station upwards | in making clocks, and had becn instructed in the 
of fourscore years, as appears by a memorial art, as it was then known and practised, in East 
given forth by Nine Partners Monthly Meeting Windsor, by Daniel Burnap, and in East Hart 
respecting her. | ford by a Mr. Cheney. Some of the best Ameri- 

{t further appeared, though she had given up can clocks were made by this Mr. Burnap. A 
in obedience to what she believed was required | few of them are to be found now, said to be se- 
of her in the foregoing instances, she had not re-' venty years old and more, and are not a whit in. 
flected on the impropriety of her gay dress, un- ferior in workmanship to the best English clocks 
tila Friend expressed a few words in meeting | that have been imported from that time to this 
upon the subject of pride, its sinfuluess and dan- day, and far superior to many of the present day 
ger. She was then sensible of the inconsistency | with a more costly exterior. At that time, (A. 
of ber dress, and immediately altered it, laying D. 1793,) when Mr. Terry commenced business 
aside all those parts that she saw were superflu- | in Plymouth, Timothy Barnes, of Litchfield, So, 
ous. Farms, James Harrison, of Waterbury, and 

When she was about the ninety-fifth year of Gideon Roberts, of Bristol, were known as clock 
her age, she performed a very satisfactory visit, makers. Wooden clocks, calculated for a long 
toa number of the Monthly Meetings in Nine pendulum and case, were sold at this time for 
Partners and Stanford Quarterly Meetings, and £4, or $13. When the clock was made witha 
the families constituting them. In the one hun-_ brass dial, and a dial for seconds and the moon's 
dredth year of her age, when she was so weak age, tiie price was $25. 
in body as not to be well able to stand alone,; The price of brass clocks was from £10 to £15, 


she felt her mind drawn to visit part of the fam- | or $33 to $50. This was the price without a case. 
ilies of Nine Partners Particular Meeting; The case might be procured at a price varying 
which by the aid of her friends she performed, , from $5 to $30, according to the quality and ma 
aud was led to speak withclearness to particular | terials of which it was made; so that the entire 
states among those she visited ; she also attended | cost of a wooden clock, with the case, was from 
several public meetings at that place, wherein $18 to $48, and for brass clocks, $38 and $80. 


she was admirably favored to commnnicate suita-| He made clocks both of wood and brass in the 
ble counsel and advice in a very lively and per- | then ordinary way, having a hand-engine for cut 
tinent, manner. | ting the teeth or cogs of the wheels and pinions, 

Near the close of her time, she called for her | and using a foot-lathe for doing the turning. It 
children and grandchildren, and addressed them is probable he used a knife, as well as many other 
with her last words, saying, “Fear the Lord tools then in use, in doing some part of the work, 
above all things, and keep up your religious but that the different parts of the clock “ were 
meetings.” cut out with the penknife,” is a tale of many 

She departed this life on the morning of the | years’ growth, having no foundation, and ought 
2nd of the Twelfth month, 1810, aged upwards | not to be stereotyped as part of the history of 


of one hundred years. 


AMERICAN CLOCK-MAKING. 

The following history of American clock- 
making, written by Henry Terry, and originally 
published in the Waterbury American (Conn.,) 
and in a condensed form in the N. Y. Tribune, 
is copied from the latter paper. 

Who is not interested in the history of the 
Yankee clock, that aid to punctuality, whether 
in parlor, kitchen, school-room, or workshop; 
and while availing ourselves of its advantages, it 
is pleasant to know something of the progressive 
steps by which an article so indispensable to the 
carrying out of what can hardly be called a minor 
virtue, has been placed within the reach of almost 
the poorest individual. 


| clock-making in this country. So limited was 
the demand for clocks at this time, and so inade- 
quate his means for making them, that after 
finishing three or four, he was obliged to go out 
with them on horseback, and put them up where 
they had been previously engaged or sold. His 
usual way was to put one forward of the saddle 
on which he rode, one behind, and one on each 
side in his portmanteau. During this day of 
small things, however, there was an attempt at 
something more. As early as the year 1797, he 
procured‘a patent for what he then supposed to 
be an important improvement in clocks. This 
patent was for a new constructiou of an equation 
clock, showing the difference between the mean 
and apparent time. The patent is now in the 
possession of the writer, as executor of his estate. 
It was obtained during the early part of Jobo 
Adams’s administration, and bears his autograph 
signature, together with that of Timothy Picker- 
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ing, then Secretary of State, and Charles Lee, 
Attorney General. This invention proved to be 
a useful one to him in no way save the discipline 
he quired by it; for the secret of money-making 
at that time, as well as the present day, was not 
jn the manufacturing of expensive clocks as this 
kind must necessarily have becn. The greater de- 
mand was, and still is, for a less costly article. 

The business was prosecuted by him in this 
old way until about the year 1802 or 1803, when, 
finding he could sell his clocks without being an 
itinerant himself, he made provision for manufac- 
turing them more extensively. He erected a 
smail building on a small stream, where he had 
the benefit of water-power, and additional machi- 
nery in doing some portion of the work. At this | 
time he made calculations for manufacturing 
elocks by the thousand. It was regarded by some 
at the time as so extravagant an undertaking as 
to subject him to considerable ridicule. A con- 
ceited wag of the town offered to become the pur- 
chaser of the last one of the thousand, thinking 
he would never be able to finish that number. 
The clocks, however, were soon finished, and the 
waggish gentleman learned that he was not only 
deficient in judgment, but poorly endowed with 
wit. 

We come now to the era when a grist-mill was 
converted into a factory for making clocks. 
About 1807-8, Mr. Terry made still more exten- 
sive arrangements for making clocks. He had 
obtained a contract with the Rev. Edward Porter, 
a Congregational minister, and ex-pastor of the 
Congregational Church and Society of Water- 
bury, and Levi Porter, his partner, for making 
four thousand clocks. It took a considerable part 


of the first year to fit up the machinery, most of | 


the second year to finish the first thousand clocks, 
and the third to complete the remaining three 
thousand. The success attending this enterprise 
was such as to give a new impulse to clock-manu- 
facturing as a money-making business, and was 
to successfully brought to a close, that the idea 
of retiring from business was entertained, al- 
though he was still a young man. He accord- 
ingly sold the factory, machinery, and other pro- 
perty there, to Mr. Seth Thomas and Silas Hoad- 
ley, who had been employed during the three 
years in making these clocks, and then removed 
to his former residence in the central part of the 
town. The business had at this time been com- 
menced in Winsted, by Ryley Whiting, and had 
been revived in Bristol, Waterbury, and else- 
where. Asa Hopkins, a man residing in the pa- 
rish of Northfield, town of Litchfield, had erected 
a factory on the Naugatuck river. This Mr. 
Hopkins was a man of considerable mechanical 
skill, and a successful manufaeturer of clocks. 
He obtained a patent about the year 1813-14, 
on a machine for cutting the cogs or teeth of the 
wheels. This invention, or improvement, was for 
-he use and introduction of three arbors or man- 
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drels, by means of which one row of teeth on a 
number of wheels was finished by one operation ; 
a machine still in use, although superseded at 
the time by the construction of an engine by Mr. 
Terry, with only one mandrel, which was used for 
many years afterwards, and has not been aban- 
doned to this day. Messrs. Thomas & Hoadley 
prosecuted the business as partners for three years 
or more, when they dissolved, Mr. Hoadley re- 
taining the factory and other property. 

Heman Clark, who had been an apprentice to 
Mr. Terry, built a factory about the year 1811, 
in the place now known as Plymouth Hollow, 
where he pursued the business two or more years. 
Mr. Thomas purchased this factory in December, 
1813, where he again embarked in this calling, 
and where he has been eminently successful in 
making clocks, and is at this time, at an advanced 
age in life, extensively engaged in this and other 
business. Mr. Hoadley has done less business, 
but has been successful, and more so, than many 
who subsequently engaged in this occupation. 

In A. D. 1814, the short, or shelf-clock, was 
devised, made, and introduced by Mr. Terry, who 
had then removed to a site on the Naugatuck 
river, where he commenced the making of these 

clocks, Mr. Thomas being then engaged in making 
the common or old-fashioned clocks, and also, to 
some extent, the new shelf or mantle clock. A 
patent was procured for this improvement in 
clocks, by Mr. Terry, A. D. 1816. For a few 
years from this time, the old or long clocks were 
made by Mr. Thomas, and others; but gradually 
the demand declined, as the demand increased for 
the others. The patent was a source of no little 
trouble, strife and litigation. Patents were not 
unfrequently granted at that time with very im- 
| perfect specifications, the inventors not being 
aware of the importance of an exact defiuition of 
| their claim, independent of a general description. 
| An inventor, however meritorious, could be easily 
| defeated in his rights. A patentee in those days 
| needed a more thorough acquaintance with the 
laws relating to patents than with any thing per- 
| taining to the art or improvement which might be 
the subject of his patent. So far as the writer 
has the means of judging, the remark holds true 
|tothisday. The less meritorious are as likely to 
derive pecuniary benefit from a monopoly of this 
kind as the inventor most worthy and deserving. 
That day of strife, however, has gone by. The 
writer was familiar with all the difficulties and 
conflicting claims of the contending parties, and 
knows full well that the improvements made by 
Mr. Terry, at this time and subsequently, marke 
distinctly a new era in clock-making, and laid the 
foundation for a lucrative business, by which 
many have gained their thousands, however will. 
ing or unwilling they may be to aeknowledge it. 
Some of the important improvements which 
should have been secured by this patent, are in 
use to this day, and cannot be dispensed with in 
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the making of low-priced clocks, nor, indeed, with 
any convenience, mantle clocks. The mode or 
method of escapement universally adopted at this 
time in all common shelf-clocks, was his plan or 
invention. The construction of the clock so as to 
allow the carrying of the weights each side of the 
movement or wheels of the clock to the top of the 
case, bringing the pendulum, crown-wheel, and 
verge in front, the dial wheels between the plates, 
making the pendulum accessible by removing the 
dial only, were his arrangement and invention. 
[These things cannot now be dispensed with, 
even in the clocks driven by a spring as the mo- 
tive power, much less in those carried by weights. 
Millions of them have been made during the last 
ten years, the precise model of the one (in these 
particulars) now in the possession of one of his 
family, and made by him in 1814.] No clock, 
either in this or any foreign country was ever 
made previous to this time with the weights car- 
ried each side the movement the whole length of 
the case; the dial wheels inside the plates, the 
the pendulum, crown-wheel, verge or pallet to- 
gether in front of the other wheels. This mode 
of escapement is one of great value still, and will 
probably never be abandoned so long as low- 
priced clocks are needed. 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 9, 1853. 


Tae Penatty or Deatu.—In our last we re- 
marked that there might be a difference of opinion 
upon the question whether this mode of punish- 
ment gave greater security to society thanany other, 
because no substitute had been sufficiently tested 
to furnish the experience necessary to a final deci- 


sion, and we endeavored to show that the known | 


evils connected with its practical workings were 
calculated to awaken the greatest doubts of its 
utility or propriety with any view to the prevention 
of crime. We now return to the consideration of 
the subject in another point of view, and query, Is 
this mode of punishment consistent with the re- 
quirements of the moral law? For to this all other 
questions of expediency, authority or utility must 
yield. 

Upon this question, however, we do not admit 
there is any room for diversity of opinion among 
those who regard the precepts of Christianity as the 
standard of the moral law, Regarding this as the 
rule of our conduct towards the offending members 
of society there can be no rational grounds for the 
exercise of such severity as the punishment of death. 
it is without warrant in the teachings of the 
gospel. The precepts and example of Jesus posi- 
tively forbid it. This the advocates of capital 
punishment appear to know, for they exclude from 
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their arguments all reference to the rules laid down 
by Him for the treatment of offenders. We cannot 
admit that Christianity imposes no obligationgjn a 
matter involving the exercise of the greatest power 
that man has over man. We have recorded in the 
8th chapter of John a case precisely to the point 
we are now discussing ; its plain bearing cannot be 
evaded. The course pursued by Jesus on this oc. 
casion, and the public rebuke he gave to those who 
came to him, ready to take the life of an offender, 
with this authority in their mouths, « Moses in 
the law commanded us that such should be stoned, 
but what sayest thou?” speak volumes upon the sub- 
ject: its meaning is unmistakeable, and ought, at 
least among Christians, to setthe matter forever at 
rest. 

But it may be asked, is the murderer to be turned 
loose upon society and allowed to commit crime 
with impunity? This, by no means, need follow the 
abolition of capital punishment. We do not allow 
persons deprived of their reason to run at largo if 
they become dangerous, but we never think of 
taking their lives. The criminal is mentally and 
morally diseased, and we should treat him on the 
same principle of compassion and mercy, as we 
treat the physical sufferer. The rule laid down in 
Gal. 6: Lis plain: “Ifa brother be overtaken in 
a fault, restore [not destroy] such a one.” The whole 
aim of the gospel is to seek the restoration of the 
transgressor ; whoever denies this, rejects its holiest 
promises, and has yet to be convinced of its truth and 
of its power to establish a « new heaven and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” If the 
moral law does not require the constant exercise of 
compassion and mercy, with what sincerity can we 
utter the prayer, “ Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those that tresspass against us”? For if 
we take the greatest punishment we have it in our 
power to inflict upon others, as the measure of the 
forgiveness we ask, well may we say with the Scrip- 
ture, “where shall the wicked and the ungodly 
appear’? The moral law requires that our efforts 
should take a definite direction, to heal, not to de- 
stroy ; to cure the malady, not to kill the patient. 

A physician would not act with greater want of 
reason and judgment, who would destroy his 
patient with the hope of arresting the spread of 
some dangerous malady, than is now displayed in 
the practice of executing offenders with a view of 
preventing crime. 

Suppose some terribly contagious disease were 
to appear in our midst, baffling the skill of the 
physician to cure or to arrest by the aid of all the 
medicine which art and science have produced for 
the relief of afflicted humanity ; but which at the 
same time was found to be the effect of causes well 
known and understood ; which would be the most 
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reasonable course to pursue, to kill those afflicted 
with the malady, or remove the cause that produces 
it? The answer is obvious, that to destroy the pa- 
tient could not retard the progress of the disease. 
So we may say with regard to the depraved man— 
the morally diseased man, whose malady is power- 
fully contagious. Let us remove the known causes 
—take out of his way the temptations to crime— 
strive to subdue the lusts and passions in which 
crime originates. 

Now no one will deny, that many (if not most) 
of those crimes which are punished with death, are 
traceable to a well known cause—the use of ardent 
spirits, 

Look over the evidence given in our courts of 
justice, pointing to intemperance as tho legitimate 
parent of these and many other evils, of which 
society so heavily complains, and on account of 
which these human sacrifices are so frequently 
made. 

Look at the neglected boy struggling with poverty 
from infancy to manhood—destitute of either intel- 
lectual or moral training—exposed to the contagion 
of evil example; and what are we to expect but a 
man of evil passions, dangerous to society, and 
ready for the commission of crime? Look at the 
law-licensed grog-shops, the theatres, gambling 
houses and other fountains of corruption, training 
men for crime, and pouring forth upon society a 
flood of vice and immorality. 

Does not the moral law point out in what direc- 
tion we should work? Does not wisdom teach 
where and how to begin, by laying the «axe at the 
root of the tree”? If society is certain (and of this 
we think there can be doubt) that the use of ardent 
spirits as a drink is one of the prominent causes of 
crime, why not prohibit its use? This would be a 
much less exercise of power than to take the life 
of a fellow creature, who, under its influence, has 
committed crime, a thing that is now done with all 
the forms of religion and the sanction of law. It 
would be much greater evidence of the wisdom of 
our legislators to aim at the prevention rather than 
the punishment of crime. Christianity in all its 
practical working commences at the causes of evil 
remove these and their effects cease. 

We would shudder at the thought of returning 
to the severity of ancient penal codes which sacri- 
ficed the lives of men for far less offences against 
the moral law than murder. We rejoice in the 
progress already made in the triumphs of truth 
over long standing errors; in the substitution of 
milder modes of punishment than those which at 
different periods it has been deemed wise to aban- 
don; but we think the demands of a higher civiliza- 
tion, and especially the demands of our holy reli- 
gion, require that we should give a substantial 
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proof of our rejoicing by numbering this relic of 


‘barbarism also among the follies and errors of the 


past. 


To the Editors of the Intelligencer. 

Rachel Mason was a Friend known and be- 
loved by many of the readers of the Intelligen- 
cer, who are aware that among her valuable and 
interesting qualifications was found the ability of 
expressing her thoughts in epistolary converse, 
and to some of them her epistles have been ‘as 
brooks by the way,” silently watering the heri- 
tage. They are deemed too precious to sink into 
oblivion, and it is proposed to publish some ex- 
tracts from them occasionally in this paper. 

To an intimate friend she writes thus: 


Tth mo. 25th, 1837. 

My Dear Friend :—Since we last saw each 
other, my mind has frequently been drawn to- 
ward thee with affection, and though I count 
myself one of the hindermost of the flock, 
whose faces are turned toward Zion, yet oft are 
my feelings enlisted for the advancement of 
those whom the Master has bidden to make 
mention of his holy name before men, and to 
plead his cause on earth. 

It is a dignified calling, and could self partici- 
pate therein, many would be the votaries of the 
cross of Christ. But here is the stumbling 
block—the Rock of offence. I have indeed 
greatly desired that in all things thou mayst 
stand loyal to the King of kings, that it may be 
thy meat and thy drink to do his whole will, and 
when he puts forth he will assuredly go before 
thee and cause the mountains of difficulty and 
discouragement to skip like rams, and the con- 
soling language wi!] salute thy spirit, “fear not, 
for it is I; be not dismayed, for [ am thy God.” 
When I turn my eye over the broken down walls 
and the desolate places in our Society, the query 
mournfully arises, why are the ranks in Isracl 
so impaired—the faithful burden bearers so few? 
Is it not, that whilst many of us have been slum- 
bering at our post, the enemy, in the form of little 
things, has crept in and laid waste our strength? 
I believe it is high time for all to be more dili- 
gently alert in detecting every besetting sin in 
cherished thoughts, in words and in deeds, that 
the temple of the heart may be kept clean—a 
fit receptacle for the Lord of life and glory—then 
would heavenly mindedness become more mani- 
fest in our cenverse, and in all our doings, one 
towards another, watching over each other for 
good, bearing each other’s burdens, and with 
apostolic zeal embracing every opening to be- 
come each other’s helpers in the perfect way. 

I know my own deficiencies are many, but I 
desire to press forward into a participation of 
that blessing which appertains to those who 
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humbly administer to the Saviour of men, | the livingand dying sayings of men, eminent for 
throigh his hungering, thirsting, sick, destitute, | their greatness, learning and virtue, and of divers 
and imprisoned ones. The harvest truly is plen-| periods of time and nations of the world.” 
teous, and a hope sometimes cheers me that, in | ‘These biographical sketches are not only instruc- 
the little meeting of which I am now a member, | tiveas matters of general history, with which every 
a band of faithful burden bearers will come | well-informed young person should be familiar, 
forth, who, for Jerusalem’s sake cannot rest, | but furnish abundant evidence of the power of 
nor for Zion’s sake hold their peace, until the | religion to sustain in the hour of trial. 
righteousness thereof go forth as light, and the| The autobiography of Thomas Ellwood, is a 
salvation thereof asa lamp that burneth. sketch of his eventful life, written in the quaint 
After coming among you, I felt so likea plant | and familiar style for which the author was re- 
torn up by the roots, and nearly withered away, { markable. 
that I was discouraged about becoming a member| He was the friend and companion of the poet 
there, but I now think it was best; before leav-| Milton, with whom he continued his studies after 
ing the city, 1 was comforted in experiencing | leaving school. The stirring incidents of his 
something of a renewal of interest in the con- | life, embracing a period in which he passed from 
cerns of Society, and should I live to return, 1} a gay and fashionable youth, to an exemplary 
desire to be enough in the simplicity to do all | man, and worthy elder in the church, are far 
that may be called for at my band. more interesting to an unvitiated taste, than the 
I believe our meetings for discipline would be | modern tale which is offered to the accentance of 
schools of instruction in the way of righteous- youth. 
ness, instead of the dry, dull seasons they are to, What history contains such an amount of in- 
many, if our dear young sisters, and those in the structive biography as is to be found in the rise 
middle stages of life, were made willing to lay and progress of the people called Quakers, by 
aside that fear which is a snare, and testify on Sewell or Gough? 


whose side they stand, by offering a word in} ‘The inflexible adherence to principle which 
| was manifested by many of our early Friends, 
Thou art dear to the heart of thy affectionate their boldness in rebuking wrong, their patience 
friend, R. Mason. under cruel sufferings and imprisonment, and 
their willingness to suffer with and for each 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. other, in the maintenance of their religious tes- 

Much of the matter which issues from the timonies, form a volume of incident unequalled 


season. 


press, is of a light and superficial character, and by any other biography. 
calculated to disqualify the mind for the enjoy: | The celebrated Charles Lamb, in writing to 
ment of that substantial reading which is improv- | one of his friends, says : 
ing and elevating. | J would recommend you above all Church 
I have feared some of our young Friends in-! narratives,toread Sewell’s History of the Quakers, 
dulge (as they may suppose, innocently) in| which is worth all ecclesiastical history put to- 
reading works of this description, and will find gether.” 
too late that tastes and habits have been acquired | Let, then, the younger members of our Society, 
which will affect the character injuriously | particularly, make themselves acquainted with 
through life. |its history. While it will enlarge the sphere of 
How many there are who have had to regret | their knowledge and prove entertaining and in- 
the waste of their precious time in unprofitable | structive, they will find, when they come upon 
reading, and who feel as life is advancing they | the active stage of life, and are subjected to the 
have but few mental resources, or no taste for | trialsincident thereto, an acquaintance with these 


that kind of aliment which good books are so} valuable records will afford them strength and 
well calculated to supply. encouragement. 


I have been led to these remarks from ade-| 6th month, 1853. 
sire to encourage my young Friends to seek such 
books as will furnish useful information to their JERUSALEM. —THE MOSQUE OF OMAR. 
minds, and be a never-failing source of enjoy- 
ment. They are to be found in every public li-| Within the walls, Jerusalem is the most pic- 
brary, and are easily accessible in almost every | turesque of cities. It is very small. You can 
neighborhood. | walk quite round it in an hour. There are only 
It is profitable to read the experience of those | some seventeen thousand inhabitants, of whom 
who have preceded us, and who have recorded , nearly half are Jews. The material of the city is 
the difficulties by which they were surrounded, ; a cheerful stone, and so mussively are the lofty, 
and the means used to withstand them. blind house walls laid, that in pacing the more 
“No Cross, No Crown,” written by William | solitary streets, you seem to be threading the 
Penn, is one of the best works of that eminent | mazes of a large fortress. 
man. The second part contains “ Anaccount of | Jerusalem is an utter ruin. The houses so fair in 
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seeming are often all crumbled away upon the! 
interior. The arches are shattered, and vines | 
and flowers wave and bloom down all the vistas. | 
The streets are never straight for fifty rods; but | 
climb and wind with broken steps, and the bold | 
buildings thrust out buttressed corners, graced | 
with luxuriant growths, and arched with niches 

for statue and fountain. It is a mass of ‘ beauti- 

ful bits,” as artists say. And you will see no 

fairer sight in the world, than the groups of bril- 

liantly draped orientals emerging into the sun, 

from the vine-fringed darkness of the arched | 
ways. 

Follow them as they silently pass, accompanied | 
by the slave who bears the chibouque. Follow, 
if it is noon, and soon you will hear the ery to 
prayer, and they are going to the mosque of Omar. | 

The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of 
Solomon’s temple, about an eighth of the area of | 
the whole city. It isthe most beautiful object in | 
Jerusalem, and the most graceful building in the 
East. It is not massive or magnificent; but the | 
dome bulbous, like all oriental domes, is so aerial 
and elegant, that the eye lingers to see it float | 
away or dissolve in the ardent noon. | 

The Mosque of Omar is octagonal in form, ' 
and built of bluish-white marble ; over the sacred | 
stone on which Jacob dreamed, and whence Mo- | 
hammed ascended to heaven. It is one of the’ 
two temples of the Muslim faith, that of Mecca | 
being the other. These temples are consecrated | 


by the peculiar presence of the Prophet, and are | 


only accessible to true believers. 

The beautiful building stands within aspacious | 
and eypress trees, grow around the court, which 
in good sooth is “‘a little heaven below” for the 
Muslim, who lie dreaming in the soft shade from 
morning till night. 

There are many entrances, and as you saunter 
enclosure of green lawn and arcades—olive, orange 
under the dark archways of the streets, and look 
suddenly up the long dim arcade of the side, 
you perceive, closing the vista, the sunny green 
of the Mosque grounds, and feel the warm air 
stealing outward from the silence, and see men, 
and women, and children praying under the 
trees. 

Or at sunset, groups of reverend Muslim pass 
down the narrow street, returning from prayer, 
looking like those Jewish Doctors, who, in the 
old pictures, haunt the temple on thisvery site. It 
is an “amiable Tabernacle” that you behold, you 
feel how kiudly, how cognate to the affections, of 
piety, are the silence and freedom of this temple; 
its unaffected sobriety, the sunny spaces upon 
marble terraces, and the rich gloom of orange 
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wish and lead you to the gate, some grizzly and 
grim old negro steps athwart the sun, and bran- 
dishes his club about your head, heaping such 
scornful curses upon it, that you remember the 
Crusaders riding breast deep in Muslim gore, 
within those precincts: but fur the same reason, 
you do not much wonder at the surliness, and 
clubs and curses of the old negro. 

The beautiful Mosque is the centre of pic- 
turesque and poetic interest in the city, and we 
were pleasantly lodged not far from it. The door 
of our room opened upon a house top, for now, 
as of old, in those eastern climates, you may live 
in the air upon the roof, and understand the force 
of the prophecy that those upon the house-tops 
should not come down. At night the moonlight 
slept along the still, steep Via Dolorosa, which 
we saw from our window, and the Mount of Olives 
rose dark against the east. At morning the song 
of birds mingling with the Muezzin’s cry awaken- 
ed us, and Jerusalem lay so silent in the Syrian 
day, that Marianna in the moated grange was 
not awakened to more slumberous stillness. 

We step into the streets, half wondering if 
there is any population there, Blear-eyed, mel- 
ancholy spectres swarm along the narrow ways, 
trailing filthy garments, but with intense scorn 
of the unbelievers. Lepers sit by the sunny 
walls, and your soul cries “unclean, unclean,” 
while you loosen you purse-strings. Pilgrims of 
all kinds and faiths pass, wondering, and the trade 
of Jerusalem is in religious relics. In this me- 
tropolis of three religions, Islam, Christianity, 
and Judaism, only the first and last have each a 
single external feature, that is beautiful in re- 
membrance—the Mosque of Omar and the wail- 
ing at the stones of the Temple. The Christianity 
peculiar to Jerusalem is unmittigatedly repulsive. 
—Howadji in Syria. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“Let my people go, that they may serve me” 
was the language of Jehovah, to Pharaoh, and is 
still addressed to the spirit of worldly minded- 
ness in our Society, which like Saul has slain its 
thousands. We have indeed asa people been 
led into bondage, and too many are willing to 
hug their chains. Notwithstanding, the cry 
which has gone forth—“ Come out of Babylon 
my people, and be not partakers of her plague ; 
her gates appear pleasant, but they lead down 
to the chambers of death. Follow not after her 
sorceries, cleave not to her abominations, for the 
Lord will judge the wicked, and they who set 
at nought his commandments. 

The spirit of Jehovah is upon me to preach 


darkness in whieh the young children play, and ; glad tidings to the poor, to those who sit in dark- 
the fountains sing, so that no place on earth is so , ness—whose spirits are depressed, whose hands 
lovely to those children, and so much desired. | hang down in sorrow, for there seems none to 

You know not how long you thus stand in, help. But the Lord is powerful, now as ever. 
pleasant thought, looking down the dim arcade, | « His arm is not shortened that he cannot save, 


to that golden green, but if your steps obey your neither is his ear dull that he cannot hear.” 
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Then why despair; why bow down our heads 
as a bulrush, if we believe all things are possi- 
ble? “Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” Difficul- 
ties may appear great, burthens heavy, enemies 
powerful, temptations strong, “but trust in the 
Lord with all thy heart, and lean not to thy own 
understanding.” For in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength. 


“We have followed too much the devices and 
desires of our own hearts, we nave left undone 
the things which we ought to have done, and we 
have done those things we ought not to have 


done.”” Be 


EXTRACT. 


When I was conducted by my great Leader | 
into the narrow path of self-denial, 1 was sensible | 
that I must part with many hurtful and super- 
fluous things I had been accustomed to; the way 


| 
| 


was too narrow to admit of pride in any shape | 


or form ; and superfluity of apparel, as well as 
many other instances of luxury, appeared to me 
inconsistent with the doctrines of Christianity, 
and the particular instructions and admonitions | 
of several of the apostles. I found pride in ap- | 
parel absolutely necessary to be avuided; and | 
though pride in every species and appearance is | 
abominable and odious in the sight of the Al-| 
mighty, yet it seems particularly against this | 
branch of it that the Prophet Isaiah exclaims in | 
his third chapter. 

One argument some have made use of to sup- 
port the vanity of gay and costly clothing, was 
this, that pride was not in the clothes, but in the 
heart, an assertion I have greatly proved true by 
my own experience; for 1 know full well that 
pride proceeds from a vain and ambitious heart, 
and that, if it had not its residence and seat there, 
it would not appear in the habit or garb. 


I have considered men’s inordinate desires for 
wealth, as well as the sinful lusting after many 
things which are destructive to the life of Chris- 
tianity, and which the laws and doctrines thereof | 
require every professor of the same to deny ; and 
for my own part, I can say by experience, that | 
an affection for these things chokes the seed of 
the kingdom, and separates from the presence and | 
approbation of God, whom thou, O man and 
woman, art’required to love with every faculty of 
thy soul. “But if people love not the world, nor 
the things that are in the world,—the lust of the 
eyes, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life, 
— if they prefer them not to spiritual things, why 
is most of their attention laid out on temporal 
objects ? 

Though religion stands not simply in clothes, 
yct true religion stands in that which bounds and 
sets limite to clothing as well as other things.— 
Nophia Hume’s Address. 





ten millions of dollars is any indication. 
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THE ALARM WATCH. 


A lady who found it difficult to awake as 
early as she wished in the morning, purchased 
an alarm watch. ‘These watches are so con- 
structed as to strike with a very loud whizzing 
noise at any hour the owner pleases to set them, 
The lady placed her watch at the head of the 
bed, and at the appointed time she found herself 
effectually roused by the long, rattling sound. 
She immediately obeyed. the summons and felt 
better all day for her early rising. This con- 
| tinued for several weeks ; the alarm watch faith- 

fully performed its office, and was distinctly 

heard so long as it was punctually obeyed. 
But after a time the lady grew tired of early 
| rising; and when she was. awakened by the 
noisy monitor she merely turned herself, and 
sleptagain. In a few days the watch ceased to 
arouse her from slumber. It spoke just as 
loudly as ever, but she did nct hear, because she 
had aquired the habit of disobeying it. Finding 
that she might just as well be without an alarm 
| watch, she formed the new resolution that if she 
, ever heard the sound again, she would jump up 
| instantly, and that she never would allow herself 
again to disobey the friendly warning. Just so 
it is with the voice of concience. If we obey 
its dictates, even in the most trifling particulars, 
we always hear it strong and clear. Butif we 
allow ourselves to do what we have some fears 
may not be quite right, we shall grow more and 
more sleepy, until the voice of conscience has no 
longer any power to waken us. 


SECESSION FROM VIRGINIA. 


The Wellsburg (Virginia) Herald has another 
article advocating the secession of Brooke and 
Hancock counties from the State of Virginia, and 
their annexation to Pennsylvania. It says : 

‘“‘ People were never more in earnest than are 
ours in this matter. They do not advocate seces- 
sion, however, unconditionally, but as an alter- 
native to palpable oppression by our own legis- 
lature longer continued. ‘They have weighed all 
the consequences and all the probabilities ; and 
in the matter of taxes, they see that they are soon 
to be as effectually taxed in Virginia as in Penn- 
sylvania, if the appropriation in three — of 

e@- 
sides that, we would probably be of more use to 
Pennsylvania than she would be to us, and we 
may have a voice in fixing the terms of transfer 
ourselves. Virginia would not probably object, 
as we are more bother to her than any other five 
counties, as we are ‘strongly tinctured with abo- 
litionism, and of no account generally.’ If we 
can only get leave from Wheeling, we can pro- 
bably go. That we intend to apply for.” 


Liberty is the child of education. 
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THE WORD “ SELAH.”’ 


The translators of the Bible have left the 
Hebrew word Selah, which occurs so often in 
the Psalms, as they found it, and of course the 
English reader often asks his minister or some 
learned friend what it means. And the minister 
or friend has most often been obliged to confess 
ignorance, because it is a matter in regard to 
which the most learned have by no means been 
of one mind. The Targums and most of the 
Jewish commentators give the word meaning, 
eternally, forerer. Rabbi Kinchi regards it as a 
sign to elevate the voice. ‘The authors of the 
septuagint translation appear to have regarded it 
as a musical sign equivalent to the word repeat. 
According to Luther and others it means silence. 
Genius explains it to mean, Jet the instruments 
play and the singers stop. Wochem regards it 
as equivalent to suresm corda—up my soul! 
Summer, after examining all the seventy-four 
passages in which the word occurs, recognizes 
in every case “ an actual appeal or summons to 
Jehovah.” They are calls and prayers to be 
heard expressed either with entire directness, or 
if not the imperative “ Hear, Jehovah,” or 
« Awake, Jehovah !*’ and the like still earnest ad- 
dresses to God that he would remember and 
hear, &c. The word itself he regards as indi- 


cating a blast of trumpets by the priests. Selah 
itself he thinks an abridgement of Higgaion Se- 
lah—Higgaion indicating the sound of the string- 


ed instruments, and Selah a vigorous blast of 
trumpets—Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Humility does not grow sponaneously, as some 
vainly imagine ; there is nothing like it inter- 
woven in our nature, nor is it ever found to ex- 
ist in the best natural dispositions. There is, in- 
deed, ‘a counterfeit species to be met with, a sort 
of bashfulness, but this will not preserve. True 
humility is of divine planting, and must be wa- 
tered with self-denial ; it is an emanation from 
Deity illuminating the mind with views of his 
adorable greatness, and of its own nothingness.— 
Thompson. 


SYMPATHY. 


Hide not thy secret grief, 
In the dark chambers of the soul, 
Where sombre thoughts and fancies roll, 
Bringing thee no relief. 
Gloomy and cold the spirit grows, 
While brooding over fancied woes; 
The lightest care, while yet concealed, 
Lies like a mountain on the breast ; 
The heaviest grief, when once revealed, 
Is lulled by sympathy to rest. 


Relieve thy bursting heart, 

And pour into some loving ear 

Each bitter thought, each chilling fear, 
How soon will all depart ? 
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And words of love, like healing balm, 
Will gently soothe and sweetly calm, 
Till reason’s almost fading ray 
Resumes its firm and wonted sway, 
And though thy burden be not less, 
Thou wilt not still be comfortless. 


Hast thou no human friend, 
To whom in hours like these to turn, 
When thy o’erburdened soul will yearn 
Its bitterness to end 2 
Oh, still despair not—there is One 
To whom sad hearts have often gone ; 
Though rich the gifts for which they pray, 
None ever came unblest away : 
Then, though all earthly ties be riven, 
Smile, for thou hast a friend in Heaven. 


M. H. Rano. 


HEAVEN. 
** The kingdom of heaven is within you.” 


Oh say what are thy thoughts of heaven? 
Still are they those thy childhood knew, 
When gazing on the stars of even, 
Beyond the stars thy fancy flew, 
Peopling the regions far above, 
With seraph forms of beauty rare, 
Whose golden harps, and hymns of love, 
Melodious fill the perfumed air! 


But riper years perchance have given 
Thoughts less of earthly joy than this, 
And the bright hope that pictures heaven, 
Paints it a state of endless bliss, 
Known but to spirits, who have passed 
This earthly scene, life's sorrows o’er, 
Whom mercy’s hand admits at last, 
To joys unknown, unthought before. 


Ah! deem not so—on this side death 
We know this blessed empire won— 
Oh! wait not for the parting breath, 
To feel His kingdom, Heaven begun. 
?Tis found in passions tamed, subdued ; 
Felt in a heart made pure within, 
Found in the power of doing good, 
Felt to the full in loving Him. 


?Tis in that faith, which dries the tear 
That starts so oft in sorrow’s eye; 
Tis in that hope o’ercoming fear 
Which gives to death the victory. 
Oh ! if thou knowest, ere life be o’er, 
Nought of that heaven begun in thee, 
Well mayst thou fear it has in store 
No joy to bless Eternity. 


THE PLEDGE. 


‘tHe first findeth his own brother Simon, and saith 
unto him, we have found the Messizs; and he brought 
him unto Jesus.”—Joun i. 41, 42. 


When brothers part for manhood's race, 
What gift may most endearing prove 

To keep fond memory in her place, 
And certify a brother’s love. 


First seek thy Saviour out, and dwell 
Beneath the shadow of his roof, 

Till thou hast scann‘d his features well, 
And know Him for the Cunist, by proof ; 
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Such proof as they are sure to find 

Who spend with him their happy days, 
Clean hands, and a self-ruling mind, 

Ever in tune for love and praise. 


Then, potent with the spell of heaven, 
Go, and thine erring brother gain; 
Entice him home to be forgiven, 
Till he, too, see his S .viour plain. 


Or, if before thee in the race, 
Urge him with thy advancing tread, 
Till, like twin stars, with even pace 
Each lucid course be duly sped. 


No fading, frail memorial give 
To sooth his soul when thou art gone, 
but wreaths of hope for aye to live, 
And thoughts of good together done! 


That so, before the judgment-seat, 
‘Though changed and glorified each face, 
Not unremembered may we meet, 
For endless ages to embrace. 
Keble’s Christian Year. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 


The steamship Africa arrived at New York, on 
the 30th ult., at 7 o’olock, with Liverpool dates to 
the 18th inst. 


Tae TurkisH anp Russtan Dirricu.ty.—This 
matter was occupyingalmost exclusively the atten- 
tion of the public mind in England. The accounts 
are still extremely conflicting. The Russians seem 
determined, to ocenpy, if they have not already oc- 
cupied, the Dauubian provinces, which France 
declares she will regard as a violation of treaty 
stipulations. 

England has not take any decided steps, so far as 
has transpired. : 

A despatch in the London Times of Saturday, 
dated Constantinople, June 9th, announces the ar- 
rival of the Czar’s last ultimatum, insisting upon 
the unconditional acceptance of the demands pre- 
viously made on Turkey by Prince Menschikoff. 
There was every probability that the Porte would 
persist in the refusal. 


Enctanp.—Various rumors were circulated on 
the Exchange, during the week, that the Russians 
were to enter the Dauube Principalities on the L5th. 

A feeling of anxiety is continually being stirred 
up by the announcement of telegraphic despatches 
entirely conflicting. 

The following message appears in the second edi- 
tion of the Chronicle, on the 17th, and had a good 
effect in restoring confidence. 


June 16th, 1853. 

The good offices of Austria on the Turkish ques- 
tion have beeu accepted by Russia, notwithstand- 
ing the doubts expressed in some quarters, of the 
accuracy of the statement of Austria being consid- 
ered too much under the influence of Russia to act 
as an impartial meditator. 

Hon. Rev. A. P. Percival, the Queen’s Chaplain, 
had committed suicide. 

In the House of Commons, Lord Beaumont called 
atiention to the State Law of South Carolina, in 
respect to colored seamen, (British subjects,) and 
moved for the correspondence which has taken 
place between England and the United States on 
the subject. The mution was agreed to. 
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France.—The latest telegraphic despitch from 
Russia, is to the effect that it is doubtful if the Czar 
| will accept the mediation of Austria. This uncer- 
| tainty has effected all the markets. but the Bourse 
| keeps up on the suspicion that there will not bea 
general war. 

| It was reported in Paris that the Emperor Napo- 
‘leon hud warned the Italian refugees not to attempt 
any insurrection at present. 

feemseee arrests have been made in Paris of 
persons supposed to be engaged in a cunspiracy to 
take the life of the Emperor. 

Itary.—The following news was received from 
Italy via Switzerland. 

A violent agitation has taken place at Milan, in 
a of another appeal by Mazzini to the 
army having appeared. To be prepared for what 
may happen, the Austrian government has ordered 
the concentration of a large force at Gallarette, be- 
tween Milan and Arona, not far from the Piedmon- 
tese frontier. Numerous arrests and seizures of 
arms have been made. 

Austr1a.—The announcement is made that a 
new loan, of eighty million of florins, is wanted. 

It is confidently said that Radetsky has been em- 
powered to adjust the differences between Austria 
aud Switzerland. 

Russia.—A letter mentions the supposed existence 
of an extensive Pansclavonic intrigue against 
Count Nesselrode, whose influence in keeping the 
Emperor within bounds is well known. 

The Pansclavonic party aim at securing the tem- 
poral and spiritual supremacy over all followers of 
| the orthodox Greek Church, and in making Constan- 
| tinople the capital of a new Sclavonic Empire. The 
| means of effecting it was to throw the Czar intoa 

position from which he could not recede. The Rus- 
sian force now on‘the Danube frontier, isabout one 
hundred and thirty thousand, under Generals Lu- 
ders and Danneberg. Rear Admiral Kornileff, 
has a fleet of forty six gun-boats, carrying 160 
guns, capable of transporting ten thousand men 
across the river upon any pcint. 

Inpia.—The arrival of the India mail at London 
has been telegraphed. The British had retaken Bel- 
ling, with some loss, and were preparing to advance 
= Ava, if their terms were not accepted in thirty 

ays. 

Liverroot, June 18.—A despatch just received 
from London, brings intelligence of later and im- 
portant advices from China. 

The insurgents had taken Nankin, aud the in- 
habitants of Chang Choo and Shanghai had totally 
deserted those towns ir expectation of an attack. 

Turker.—Constantinople letters state, that since 
the Turks transmitted a note to the different ambas- 
sadors dec'ar ng their intention of defending them- 
selres, their preparations for war have been more 
evident. 


DOMESTIC. 


Storm.—The storm, on the Ist inst., was very 
severe in and about New York. The hail stones are 
represented as being quite large; much of the glass 


in the crystal palace was broken, the water inundat- 
ing the building. A house was blown down while 
the workmen were engaged in it, killing two men 
and wounding several others. At Williamsburg. the 
steeples of two of the churches were blown off: a 
portion of the roof of another church was carried 
away, and the roof of the City Hall, was blown tc 
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the distance of two blocks, and much other damage 
done. Some of the tail is said to have measured 
four inches in length, and three in thickness. In 
the upper part of Philadelphia County, the hail fell 
‘without intermission for about forty minutes, accom- 
panied with a hurricane of wind, tearing up trees by 
the roots, demolishing fences and levelling the crops 
with the ground. The wheat will have to be mowed 
instead of cradled. The oats was also levelled, and 
the corn was much cut by the hail, and beaten down. 
The hail broke much glass in dwellings. In Wil- 
mington, Del., also, the storm was very severe. It 
appears to have gone all round Philadelphia, with- 
out visiting it, except in a heavy gale of wind fora 
few miuutes. 

Fatat Exptosion.—On the Ist inst., as the steam- 
boat New World, was aboutto start from the foot of 
Chambers’ street, New York, one of the flues of the 
boiler expleded, killing five persons and wounded 
several others. The sufferers were all employed on 
the boat. None of the passengers were injured. 

Temperance.—-In Virginia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Ohio, the friends of temperance are 
hard at work for the Maine Law. The Burlington 
(Vt.) Jail is empty. The traffic in intoxicating 
drinks having been exterminated, there is now lit- 
tle need of such an institution. ‘The ministersof the 
Congregational Church in Michigan are said to be 
unanimously and heartily in favor of the Maine Law. 

New York, July 3.—Advices from St. Johns, N. 
B., to the Ist instant, state that great excitement 
had been occasioned by an attempt, on the part of 
the authorities, to enforce the Maine Law in that 
city. The public feeling upon the occasion had got 
to so high a pitch that the Temperance Hall had 
been blown up with powder, and almost demolished. 


Veatu or Dr. Cuapman.—Dr, Nathaniel Chap- 
man, one of the oldest and most eminent physicians 
of this country, died on Friday evening, in this city, 
in his 74th year. 


Partaperpata Markets.—F our ano Mear.— 
Mixed Western an recently inspected at $4 5-8 a 
4}; and for fresh ground and extra at $4 75 a 5 25. 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal are dull; the former is 
held at ®3 75; sales of Brandywine CorA Meal at 
$34. 

Gratn.—Sales of prime white wheat, at 1224c 
per bushel. Penna. red is worth 112a 114 cts. 
Rye is held at 85c. Corn, yellow sells at 6lc, and 
white at 59c, Outs are held at 42 cents fer old 
Penna. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends will be 
held in the Library Room, on Fourth-day evening 
next, (the 13th inst ) at 8 o’clock. 

JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 

Philad’a, 7mo. 9th. 1853. 


ANTED.—Two suitable Female Friends to take 
charge of two schoo!s, within the limits of 
Southern Quarterly Meeting, at a moderate salary, 
located within a few miles of each other. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography 
to be taught therein, to commence about the Ist of 
10th month next. 
Applications, post paid, to be made to 
H. Jenkins, 
P. H. Jenkins. 
Camden, Del., 7th mo. 2d, 1853. 
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Friends’? Dry Goods Store 

Ts at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 

The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
He has now in store a beautiful assortment of goods 
suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 
Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 

Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 

Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 

Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 

Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 

Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 
aan Muslin Hdkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet 

kfs. 

Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. 

Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves. 

Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN’s, 
4th mo. 23—3m. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 


RUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY— 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgages. 

Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, payable 
at short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 

MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Jos«ph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 

Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, forin of application, and further information can 
be had at the «tice. THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

Joun F. James, Actuary. 

6th mo. 11th, 1853-6 months. 


EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 

subscriber, wishing to enlarge his steck, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 

Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in 5th st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 144, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods o1 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Tow el- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&e. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 
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Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnis oods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 124 cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 124 cts., 
cost more to import. 5th mo. 7.—tf. 


AS DAL USIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
f& COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of ‘Tenth month. 

All the branches of athorough English Education ae 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Termws.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10, 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

A:ldress Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B Circulars may be had at this office. 
Qu mo. 28—tf. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
H*. established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
G9OD SILKS for DRESSES, 
, Plain style of M. De Laines, 
- Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good iaslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vee'ings, 
_Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
£. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 
Epwarp E. Fyre. 
_ Ist mo. ll—tf 


Wasurneton I. Lanpe ue. 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all -kinds 
realy made or made to order, at short notice. 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
ABLEs, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
band, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
HARTLEY &KNIGHT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED. 
4th mo. 2Uth.—tf 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The accommodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 

the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Summer term will commence the 16thof 5th mo 
1853; anu continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY. 
0G" Stages meet the early morning and 2¢ o’clock 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


OCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7thand Arch 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart- 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care bestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited te 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Apruorp, A. M. 


\ARPETING 3S for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet: 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Sten/ Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South’ Secorid street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
AYOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to ° 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 

Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 


WP RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
prices to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below South street, between Schuyl- 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.B. particular attention paid to the assorting of the 


Pressed Bricks. 
1st mo. 8—ly. 


WM. WEBSTER & SON. 


=—=—=— ll eee 
Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 





